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pha sent on this pretence fifty of his armed } receive the communion in the Syri an 

nen. one after the other to Merdeen, wiilsi | Charen ; but do not intermarry with the 

16 kjmseif waited with some hundred men | daughters of any Christian sect. Bishop 

before the cates of the cits Pie covern- | Abdalahd, at my desire, sent for two of their 

t ec ¢: .es c ai’. pa } : : ° H 

or, however. soon observed the treachery, | principal men, and introduced them to me ; 

Fe eC Cie = 4 ; 4 o wu ' », ar is 

rad gave orders fur all the invabitaots of | they were both aged men. Whoever has 
nd ¢ orders tT eu é 


Merdeento take arms. and they killed four | the eee ea of mankind, bea m- | 
acrifices t 3 ma of the m-n, bu! the others escaped. , Sos ife y sespect ie sincerity of their pro- 
ee ert uck 1s chaos Murch 1. he Syrians asked ne wite- | rennon of Bar a, , shall relate the 
or moral virtue. But, accustomed only to | ther it were true that the Pope of R wre an Pe ae reser helieve j 
the grossest conceptions, their minds cao | has the sign of the croxs upon his shoes ! | hart nny : B zaghe-rpapnaeye seg th 
hardly frame the idea of so sublime and re- | { said [ had seen it with my own eyes. | eaitian tel (rR. fer : 
condite an obje:t as the invisible Spirit of | They were much struck, and exclaimes, | PTOLOSues 62 LS SF ee aa: 


| they choose rather to believe that God has 


with so much of what their blindness calls 
partiality. They have no forms of wor- 
ship ; not do they commonly appear tn the 
least to act from the belief, that the Supreme 


| 
God will so far notice, as to reward aoy | 
| 


church,.1 saw his grave ; a marble stone is 
over it. 


| Sheikh Satun. 
ers and green grass covered the face of the 
country. 
free Arabs, with their flocks and camels, and 
towards the west a beantifal hill covered 
with lilies. Jews live here among the Arabs 
in a state of ignorance, in astate of poverty, 
and in a state ef misery. 
of their own language, and live not in tents, 
| but in little cottages; and are distinguished 














13th. We arrived near the Arab tents « 
it was a beautifal day, flow 


Towards tae east, we saw the 
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They are ignorant 
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THE WORLD'S GUEST. 
ater than’ —Lafayette—* 13 here.” 
Personage visited our world 
TE as ago. He liberated us 


amer and dominion of Sin and 
_Hie “spoiled principalities and pow- 
aukiag gshow of them, openly tri- 


a 


the aniverse ;- and, if raised to so unwonted 


tend, by their own stupid weight, down to 
their ordinary level of sensuality. 
like all other human beings, bave censcien- 
ces, to which ‘ their thoughts,’ is thelan- | 
guage of iuspiration, ‘ are centinually ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another.’ But 
having no knowledge of future retribations, 


height, by the inquiries of others, thes 


They 9 ? 





‘wae then.” 
et barely aasist us in gaining our 
7 Sie nlished the arduous 
“Of the people there was none 
im,”-—And this victory he gained by 
wars of hard trial, and anparalleled 


also laid aside His Titles. and became 
as—"' He made Himeelf of no repa- 
” 


soon to visit our world again. ** He 

e a second time, without sin, unto 

ion .—in the clouds of Heaven—with 

» holy angels with him : ten thousand 

ten thousand go before him :—thou- 
of thousands minister unto him.”’ 

every soul ask itself, « Am I ready 

out to meet Him’ ?—There will no 

be taken : poverty is not a sufficient 

our benefactor has pre; ar-da 

i is also an armory where 

be completely equipped—a store- 

, af provisions and every thing we 

Agithoat money und without price.” 

left without excuse: none are 

et; but those who exclude them. 

aie . 

will be especially requir- 

§e—that we may lay aside our tattered 

g, and put on the robes that he hath 


for us, 
iag! Sabbath our Mustrious Chief 
edfor us all, in our respective 
, b learn fro his heralds how we 
ity our gratitude, but above all 
the necessity offbeing clotl- 
enis—or, when He cometh, 


speechless. 
Western Luminary. 
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er in to a Mission 
» Resi, te rica, . 


Mer the population of Africa is to 

ower of its dark super- 
be enlightened and saved by 
will not be regarded by any 
a8 a question of small import- 
“We dave long hoped, and believed, 
rental eat of the African colony, 
ord rare facilities for the opera- 
me noble Institutions which are 
ly ex in the holy cause of mis- 
EVER the wide and promising theld 
hasan rin Africa would not long, 
A ye : and watchful 
Rie, be left destitute of any moral 
» I ‘Snow, indeed, that among our 


* roe 


or 


a" Metive for exertion in our 


their inward fears wholly confine them- | 
selves to the apprehension of temporal | 
punishments. From this constant dread, | 
many drag along a most wretched existence ; | 
aud all endeavour to deliver themselves by | 
a multitéde of charms, carried about their | 
persons, and by others, erected upon, or | 
suspended from their houses, and set-ap in 
towas, at their fisheries, an! on thei: m -st 
frequented roads. These, which go by the 
common name of fetishes. ae thoug'.t to de- 





| ders of them. A distinct order of men, 


» The most enlightened among them are com- 


rive little or no value from the materials of 
whieh they are formed, but wholly from the 
skill employed in compounding them, and 
the reputation of the fabricators and ven- 


held in high repute, acquire all the comforis 
of rude and savage life by trading in these 
articles, on the credulity of the people. 


wonly the most superstitious, as even their 
wise men are bat sufficteuth, enlightened to 
see their need of something adapted to re- 
ligious beings ; of which the body of the 
peuple are too brutish and grovelling, in 
their, mental character, to be able to form, 





Children very seldom receive parental 
correction, and are seldom restrained in any 
course to which their passions and propen 
sions incline them. Lying, petiy thefts, 


follies, when seen in children, only excite 
merriment, so long ax the consequences are 


others. 


vicious and unprincipled. 

Polygamy and dome-tic slavery, it is well 
known, are as universal as the scanty means 
of the people will permit. There is not « 
feature of their social character but proves 
them abandoned to that de -ravity, the com- 
mon inheritance of apostate man, which 
knows no remedy bat the Gospel of the 
Grace of God. They are degraded to the 
condition, nearly, of the better sort of 
brutes, in buman form; discovering, at the 
same time, the gieamings of that intellizent 
soul which never dies. They are still the 
ojects of the redeeming love, and daily 
care, of the Chrisiian’s Saviour. They 
are the materials of which faith asures the 
children of God, that the temple of Jeho- 





' 
' 
it would seem, any comprehensiouatall. | 
| 
} 


and the entire catalogue of childish vices and | 


‘- js not this Antichrist ?” . There is every | 
day a great inquiry after Syriac, Karshan, | 
Arabic, and Armenian Bibles and Testa- | 
ments. 5 
Che Syrians, like the other denomi- | 
nations*of Christians in tpis country have 


<> 
~. 


| asuperstitious belief in the power of the 
! 


material cross, and in the sign of the cross. 
Bishop Abdalahd spoke as follows, in iis 
own room, to his congregation, concerning 
the excellency of the cross. He said, 

‘ Adam was created in the form of the 
cross; all men are bo nin the form of the | 
cross ; Moses divided the s2a in the form of 
across; the worl! has the form ofa cro-s ; 
the devils are expelled by the sign of the 
cross ; sicknesses are cured by the sign of 
the cross ; the cross is the ornament of the 
churches ; the cross is the glory of the 
churches ; the cress breaks the chain of a 
prisone: ; the cross is the mark of salva- 
tion.” ‘ 

The Syrian Catechism speaks thus of Je- 
sus Christ :-— 

** The, Father is the sun’s orb, (Kurs,) 
Jesus Christ, the Son, is the light, the splen- 
dour, the ray of the sun, (shach.) As the 
rays cannot be divided from the san, so the 
Son Christ, cannot-be divided from the Fa- 
ther: that splendour which is the Son of 
Gol. took a body, “and that body became 
united with the Godiread, as the soul of m2n 
is united with his “bedy ; so that even on 
the cross, the divinity was not separated 
from the manhood of Christ.” 

A mork upon Mount Sinai, many centu- 
ries after Christ, was the first who taught 


from the Arabs by their long hair-and black 

turbans. They are of the Rabbinite sect, 

| and read their Prayer-book, which they call 
| Mushaf, just as the Arabs do their Koran. 

idth. We arrived at Jalakha, the resi- 

| dence of the Arab Sheikh, who accompani- 

| ed the governor of Merdeen, and even here 

I met with some families of Jews who are 

of the above mentioned description. I 

preached to them in Arabic, salvation by 


Shamsia (With a_ kind of enthusiasm.) 
We believed in God, and were the friends 
of all men. 

I Why are you called Shamsia ? 

Shamsia. This was our name. 

I. What do yon believe now ? 

Any other Christian of this country would 
have answered the question immediately, 
by the sign of the cross, and by saying with 
a kind of enthusiasm, ‘*[ believe in the 













| Jesus Christ, who shed his blood for us! 


name of the Father, Son, and .Holy Spirit, | 
and but one God.” The Shamsia, on the | 
contrary, answered with such a striking tn- | 
difference and painfal coolness, that the Sy- 

rians, t-eir protectors, were evidently | 
ashamed of what he avswered: * in what | 
shoald we now believe ? We believe in God | 
and in a Christ.” 

I. Do you believe that Jesus Christ was 
the Son of God ? ; 

Shimsia. Ha! (An expression signifying | 
yes in this country, but used when the party 
means to tell a falsehond.) 

I¥ Do you believe in the name of the Fa- | 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ? 

Shamsia. Why not ? 

The bishop then desired them to make 
the sign of the cross, which they did with a 
kind of grimace, and without saying as other 
Christians do, ‘‘ In the name of the Father,”’ 
&e. 

{ addressed myself to them in a manner 
that must have shown them that I believed 
them to be idolaters, and preached to them 


And I asked, if they were indeed Christians, 
why they should hesitate to intermarry 
with Christians ? There was no reply. 





transubstantiation, a doctrine which is now 
| believed, not only by the Pope of Rome, but 
by all the eastern Christians. 


teaches the children, showed me letters 
| from the Syrians in India, in which the 


not seriously injurious to themselves, or | state that there are in India, 11972 families 
The least intelligent are uniformly | 
the most openly, and tne most absolutely, | 


of S rians, who have forty five churches 
and a half. 
| Itis a striking fact, that the Sy:ians con 
| sider it asin haram) to eat those kinds of 
meat, which are forbidden in the law of 

oses. 

8th. Jews, Catholics, and Syrians called 
on me in the room of the bishop. I readin 
Arabic, the whole of Matthew xxvii. and 
xxviii. The Jews read it over again in He- 
brew. 

The Syrian priest Elias desired me to 


| 
| 


spend the night in his room, and expound to | 
him and to his family, some passages of the | 


Gospel. 1 willingly accepted the invita- 
tion. 

1 read with them Rev. xiv. and asked 

Elias, what do you understand by the angel 

| fvinginthe midst of heaven, having the 





The Syrian priest Elias at Merdeen, who | 


» Me know 
+> Many parts of the country, the 
Son of Chris into Africa is 


vah, in which his glory will blaze for ever, | everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
is destined to be built—where sin has  dwellon the earth, and to every nation, and 
abounded grace is mach more to abound. | kindred. and tongue, and people ? 

This is an axiom in the economy of the | Priest Elias. Tisat angel is a man. 
Divine mercy ; and therefore the Christian | J. Who is it that now gives the ever- 
world may hope yet for Africa. But to | lasting gospe! to every nation, and kindred, 


Bishop Abdalahd, who is enthusiastically 
attached to his Syriac language, observed 
to me to-day, ** God speaks in Syriac, Adam 
spake Syriac, Moses spake in Syriac.” I 
asked him in retarn, what language the ser- 
pent spake who deceived Adam? He laugh- 
ed. The bishgp also declares that the Sy- 
rian Christians are the true children of Is- 
rae!—the root of Christianity. I read to 
him Rom. xi. 26. 

10th. It isimpossible to travel alone from 
Merdeen to Moussul. ‘The inhabitants of 
| Merdeen always go in caravans, consisting | 
| of athousand persons, and more, all armed ; | 
| and a caravan even of this strength, is ob- | 

liged to pay two thousand piastres to the 
Sveikh of Jallakah, and two thousand again 
to the Arab Sheikh, at Tai, through whose 
teuts they must necessarily pass ; if, there- 
| fore, | had waited fora caravan, | should | 

















| have been obliged to remain two months | 
| longer at Merdeen. Had | not had with me 
| some Bibles, | would have g ne as a beggar 


word of God to the Jews at Moussul ? Mest 


} 
| 
fortunately, however, the governor of Mer- 
deen was recall-d to Bagdad, by the Pacha | 
i 





as to speak for meto the governor, and he 
allowed me to go with him under his pro- 
tection. 


| mountain called Tab} Sanjaer. 


; 


to Moussul, as Lewis Burkhardt did to Mec- | 
ca; but how then could I have given the | 


of Bagdad. and Elias Jbn Shadi was so kind | 























































| Christ Jesns. 


isth. We reached the Arab tents of 


| Sheikh Tai, a mighty robber ; he lives op- 


posite, and near the awful and perilous 
The inhab- 
itants of that mountain were Syrian Chris- 
tians, but according to the accounts of an 
ancient Syrian doctor, they are lineal de- 
sceudants of the children of Esau, the bro- 
ther of Jacob. The inhabitants of Sanjaar 
had been taught by Ephrem Syrus to pray 
to Christ, the best of parents ; ther mous- 
tain was full of churches ; they celebrated 
the resurrection of our Lord on the Easter- 
day, and the event of pouring out of his 


| Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. They 
| knew the doctrine of the Trinityy and they 


boldly maintained that Christ was begotten — 
but not created, and that be was Light of 
very light. Inthe war with Nestorius, the 
inhabitants of Sanjaar boldly asserted that 
Mary was virgin before, during, and afier 
the bigth of her Son, and her Lord. Bat 
after all this, the muuntaineers of Senjaar 
were offended as soon as affliction and per- 
secution arose for the word’s sake, for they 
had no root in themselves. They all—all 
the inhabitants of Sanjaar apostatized ; and 
wearied of prayer, wearied of their God, 
and wearied of their Saviour, they became 
Yezidi—lovers and friends.of the enemy— 
of the enemy of mankind ; they turned lov- 
ers of the devil, and they are in his service 
considered to be the most zealous of all the 
Yezidi. ‘They are now, in the strictest 
sense, *‘ of their father the devil.” Wretch- 
ed indeed is the harmless and peaceful 
wanderer who falls into their hands; they 
rob him of every thing he has, and then put 
him unmercifully to death. They are rob- 
bers, assassins and murderers, like their 
father, the devil, who was a murderer from 
the beginning ; but still Jews live amoag 
them. 

Poor, poor Jews, you indeed live there, 
in the waste howling wilderness, among 
those who sacrifice unto devils, and not un- 
to God. A hundred and fifly years are now 
past since the Syrians upon Tab} Sanjaar 
_have experienced the severity of God— 
they are withered away. Praises and 
thanksgivings, and psalms, are no longer 
heard amongst them. My dear brethren. 
how awful is it for you to dwell with such 
a people. Why do ye not pray that your 
King may oome, even your Redeemer in 
Israel, that he may b:ing you out from San- 
| jaar, and restore you to Sion. 

The governor of Merdeen determined to 


Motive is sufficient ; 
+h) are ‘it but one of many, of 
Ff nearly equal strength. 

Bai the | ization Society 


18 4, A. 


raise these people by any other means than | 
the renovating power of the Spirit of God, | 


administered as himself has limited the ho- 


ly influence, through the preaching and re- | 


and tongue ? 

| The Priest Elias exclaimed, “the English 
| nation is that angel.” 

| Priest Elias produced some Syrian hymns 


| leave Tai before day-break, and to take 
On the 10th of March [ set out in compa- | with him the Sheikh of Tai, who is the 
| ny with the governor of Merdeen. who sas | friend of the inhabitants of Sanjaar. He 
escorted by the Janissaries of Merdeen, and | paid him 5000 piastres ; and for this pre- 
by the Arab Sheikh of Jallakha, to whom | sent the Sheikh himself accompanied us with 








wy 
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ich have 


pat of uncivilized nations 
Ms (ransmitted an interest 


the advantages offer- 
Liberia should be im- 
As0ciatious, whose single 
and salvation of 
already done so 
of divine truth, 
. | destruction.” 


ception of the divine Saviour, is an absurdi- to the ulo y of Christ, composed by Ephrem 
ty which all experience exposes, and which | Syrus ; he and his two sons sang them! | 
their own accumulating sufferings, for ma- | seemed that evening almost in an English 
ny thousand yeass, confirms ; and to expect | Christian family. 

it, is to consigh them, deliberately, against | | Upon the moustains of Omiryan and Asf, 
the express law of Providence, to certain | near Merdeen, there falls every year what 
_ iscailed manna. The people of the coun- 
try live upon it; and it is called manna 
both by Mussu!mans and Christians. 


JOURNAL OF MR. WOLF. 9th. Abort a hundred and fifty years | 
(Contineed from page 50.) | ago, the Sultan Marad ent a firinan to Mer- 
Feb. 27. Mustapha, the Kurd, has sent | deen, which contained an order that all those 
word to the governor of Merdeen, that he | sects which have no religious books should ,| 
wished to make peace withhim. The go- | be destroyed. The Shamsia, a sect which | 
vernor therefore went to Akiba, half an | is believed tohave worshipped the Sun, and 
hour distant from Merdeen, accompanied by | which was not in possession of any books, | 
_abundred soldiers, to meet the rebel and | were in danger of being atterly extirpated, | 
_ to come to an understanding with him. Peace | for they were too weak to resist. The Sy- 
was thus made ; and Mustapha requested rian vatriarch bought 100 families of the | 
the governor's permission to send some of | Shamsias, for 1000 piastres, on condition | 





(To be continged ) 
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nis men to Merdeen, to buy victuals. The | that they would turn Christians, to which | 
| govetior immediately agreed; aid Musta- | they willingly submitted. These enna! 


wandeed I succeeded in my object ; for I 


the governor was obliged to give a large | 
sum of money, in order to be allowedto | 
pass bis tents without moiestation. 1 kept | 


| myself on the road at a distance from the | 


governor, that I might not be troubled by | 
the Arab Sheikh. To escape observation, 
I put on the shabbiest dress | could get, and 


went from Merdeen to Bagdad for 100 pins. 
tres only, besides the expense of the horses, 
whilst the Freschman, whose vanity would 














a hundred of his Arabs. 

16th. We rode this day sixteen hours. 
and as very little water was to be found on 
poet op sixteen of the governor's horses 

ied. 

# 18th. We arrived at Monssul, opposite 
the ancient Nineveh, situate on the western 
bank of the Tigris. The Jews call this 
town Nineveh, and the district Ashar (As- 
syria.) Iwas very hospitably received by 
the Syrian bishop, who gave me a room in 





not allow him to follow my example, was 
oblized to borrew money to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Arabs, and spent more than 
1500 piastres. 

12th. We passed Dara. where, according 
tothe report of the place, Darius fi a 
battle with Alexander; and at 11 o*clock 


_ we arrived at Nisibin, where Ephrem Syras 


was born, and where Jacob Nisibenos, one 
of the venerable fathers of the Council of 
Nice, is baried. tn the reins of on ancient 








his house. 
| ‘The Associate Synod of North America, 
| convened in Pittsburgh, on the 25th ultimo. 
There were present 28 ministers, and 21 
elders. The Synod consists of 7 Presby- 
teries. The Rev. Mr. Andrew Stark, was 
chosen Modetater. Reports were receiv- 
ed from the different Presbyteries,—one of 
which states the iocrease of their vacancies 
and the absence of ul! ministerial labour 









The Synod 
inat Unitarian 


among them for six months. 
have prepared “a warning aga 
and Hopkinsian errors,’ to be sent down to 
their Churches, and ordered that 3000 co- | 
pies of it be printed. 9 
logical students in the Western Seminary, 
and Sin the Eastern.  § ] 
body there are 50 Ministers, 104 Congre- 
ations tilled and vacant, and 8,813 commu- 


ricants.—-Curlisle Adv. 
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AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 
Latest from Liberia. 

The favour shown by Heaven to our Afti- 
can colony will excite, we are confident, in 
many hearts, the most sincere and fervent 
gratitude. ‘The intelligence which has just 
been received, up to the Sth of April, re- 
presents the settlement as greatly improv- | 
ed in its buildings and avriculiure; #5 ma) 





sounanmmanin 


state of perfect peace, and generally in good | 
The emigrants by the [unter 
were, soon after their arrival, visited by | 
the fever of the climate; but the symp- 
toms were mild and favourable 
tives were disposed to trade with the colu- 
ny, and ne dissentions existed among the 
neighbouring tribes. We regret, however, 
tostate, that many buildings cannot be con- 
pleted, for the want of the requisite mate- 
rials: ‘Two or three articles,’ says Mr. 
Ashmun, ‘ most essential to an assortment 
of stores for the colony, have been either | 
wholly omitted, or so very inadequate a | 
supply forwarded, as to afford us no percep- 
At least one ton of nails 
are at this moment needed by settlers, for 
which they will pay any reasonable price. 
Our disappointment at not receiving this ar- | 
Other articles of equal | 
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tible relief at all. 





ticle is extreme,’ 
necessity are specified by the Agent, of 
which the colony is almost entirely desti- 
The truth is, the Society bad not 
the means, when the Hunter sailed, to fur- 
nish adequate supplies; nor has it at this | 
But we trust in God, | 
these facts will appeal successfully to all the 
friends of our Institution. —.4fric. Rep. 
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Dr. DODDRIDGE.. 

A fviend has put into our hinds an origé- 
al letter of the Rey. Dr. Doppnincer, toa 
female friend of his, who was afterwards 
married to a clergyman in this State, to 
which she removed, from England, and 
where she resided till her death—d;stin- 
guished through life for every amiable and 
It was addressed to her 
when in a state of mental] depression. 

Ed. Conn. Obs. 
Dated Northampton, (Eng.) / 
Aug. 26,1746. § 
Ever Honoured and beloved friend, 

Great, plecsure indeed and great pain has 
your letter given me; pleasure, as a letter 
trom you, and asa letter in which the rays of 
your piety break tRrough all the gloom : vet 
pain, exquisite pain, to think, what a heart, | 
formed by nature and by grace like yours, 
must feel, in the situation you so pathetically 
describe. But when | address myself to 
comfort and advise you, | am quite at a loss. 
¥ see where the error lies, but [ cannot bring 
if peace never come before 
perfection, I still believe, notwithstanding 
the boasts of some of our new sects, it will 
be an everlasting stranger to our world. But 
my great comfort as to dear Miss 5. is, that 
perfection will soon come, and with it not 
My real thoughts of 
your case, and the best counsel it lay in my 
poor power to give, you had at large, just 
after our last much regretted parting. 
I more interest above you would fare better ; 
but alas, I have but little, and deserve none. 
Perhaps no four petitions, which personal 
friendship ever dictated, were more {fre- 
ently or more ardently addressed to the 
hrone of Grace, by the lips of your 
mourning, sympathizing friend, than that 
the life of Colonel Gardiner might be guard- 
ed ; his son converted ; your excellent fa- 
ther restored to his work, and your own 
soul sensibly and abundantly comforted. 

But what shall Isay by way of complaint, 
on these heads? Hath not Mr. S, in com- 
parison of whom, my heavenly Father 
knows how inconsiderable I appear to my- 
self, in what is most excellent in the human 
soul, hath not Mr. S. himself prayed daily, 
though in vain, with respect to the loss, for 
succeeding mouths and years. 

As for myse!f and my own frames of late, 
¥ will say little, lest | increase your trou- 
bles ; yet 1 may hint it to you that as to 
sensible manifestations and converse, God is 
af late much withdrawn from my soul. My 
spirits are strangely dissipated and broke, 
as my rest, since my fever, has often been. 
I never had less of the presence of God in 
secret, and often find a sad barrenness and 
My harp, as well as 
yours, hangs on the willows, and when [ at- 
tempt to strike it, is quite out of tune. Dis- 
appointments and troubles, of one kind and 
another, bear hard upon me for want of 
more faith in God, and love to him. 
not how to shape myself as at former times, 
and go forth to the duties of life; and the 
sad consequences of my deficiency in them 
are too apparent wherever I turn my eyes. 
Oh, that | were rid of these burthens, and 
at rest with my dear brethren that are gone 
*Tis not affectation but 
real simple truth, when I say | feel myself 
utterly unworthy a place in the prayers, 
much less in the daily, constant prayers of 
such Christians as your father and yourself; 
and in my poor low state am sometimes 
ama worm and no mao. 
Yet this worm continues to love 
dear friend, with constant tender 
would lif, up its head a little 
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only peace but joy. 
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coldness in public. 
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hear that your burthen were taken off. 1 

have mentioned your case to Mr. G. and J. 
| without naming you. It was not forgotten 
yesterday at the table of the Lord, and will 
be remembered, | trust, on Wednesday, at 
| a meeting at Kettering, You would easily 
| see, ina letter like that you have written, it 
itcame from another, evident: traces of 
| deep christian experience. I think I men- 
tioned to you the case of an excellent per- 
| sonof my congregation, who was so deject- 
ed that for one whole year he knew not 
that he ever lifted his eyes to see sun, moon 
or stars, except when just on the berizon, 
whose burthen was taken off in a moment, 
and never returned. Who can tell what 
God may do now! 
| Two little pieces of advice I wonlkigive, | 
' and with them | will ead my letter. ‘The 
| one is, that you every day fix on some pro- 








' mise for your meditation; for if you weigh 
the grace, which a thousand of those pre: 
cious passages of scripture speak, you can- 
not surely go on to wrong such a God and 
such a Saviour by these buse and unworthy 
suspicions. Pardon mea, that before Lam 
aware, | call them so, though vours, of ra- 
ther let me charge them on the eneiny of 
your peace, who takes a malicious pleasure 

| in suggesting them. The other is, that thoug” 
| you continue to conceal this matier from 
| those who it may be like to discourage or 
| in any way to hart vou, yet you would free- 
| ly and fully communicate it to a select few, 
| who may, being near you, join in seasons of 
| social prayer to the God of all grace aud 
| comfort on this account. 

Recommending myself to your prayers, 

| which I greatly need, 1 shall conclude by as- 

| suring you that dead and low as my thoughts 
| at present generally are, | am with sensible 
| emotions of most affectionate gratitude and 

t 


‘invariable friendship, your sympathizing 


Puitip Doppripce. 


DEAF AND DUMB CHILD. 

A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

SEVERAL years since a mortal sickness 
prevailed to a considerable extent in New- 
England. In some small towns not less 
than fifty or sixty persons, fell in a short 
| space, the victims of this epidemic, An 
unusual proportion of those who were cut 
down were men in their full strength, and 
in the midst of their days ; and many were 
those who were written widows and father- 
less in this awful visitation of heaven. 

In one of the towns where this disease 
was most fatal, lived a family, who in the 
| providence of God was singled out, for pe- 
culiar affliction. This family occuptied a 
humble station in life, but they were above 
want. The father was a labourer in an ex- 
| tensive manufactory, and his wages furnish- 
ed a comfortable support for his family. Of 
their six children, three were sons and three 
daughters, the youngest only a few weeks 
old at the time the fatal fever entered their 
dwelling. Within a few days the three 
daughters, the eldest about eight and the 
youngest not quite four years old, were all 
attacked by the fever. In the case of the 
two oldest girls, the termination of the dis- 
ease was sudden and fatal. In one day 
they were both carried to the grave. 

In this melancholy hour there was little 
prospect that Celia, the youngest of the 
daughters, would Jong survive her sisters. 
For a number of days, fear prevailed over 
hope in the breast of the afflicted mother. 
At length symptoms of convalescence ap- 
peared, and the parents looked upon this 


| friend, 
' 


raised from the dead. ‘There are feelings 
in a mother’s heart, which none but a mo- 
ther knows. 
som the child of her affections, that bosom 
overflows with fondness, it thrills with the 
deepest and tenderest feelings, of which, 
perhaps, human nature is susceptible. ‘The 
mother of little Celia, as she watched the 
renovating countenance of her daughter, 
felt her heart fix upon her. ‘The tender- 
ness she had felt for those children who had 
been torn in all their youthful loveliness 
from her embrace, was concentrated on the 
child that was left. But amidst those feel 
ings of gratitude and joy, occasioned by the 


with and mitigated her grief for those she 


which this darling child was yet to be the 
faultless occasion. 
Soon after little Celia was able to leave 


step and inquiring look, to the room in 
which her sisters had died. She examined 
the bed where they had lain, lifted the 
bed clothes to look under it, and explored 
every part of the room. Wearied with 
the exertion, she sat down in her little 
chair, and looking up at her infant bro- 
ther in her mother’s arms, seemed for a 
moment to have forgotten the object of her 
search. But she presently resumed it, and 
was not satisfied till she had seen all the 
lower part of the house. All this she did 
in silence, but her mother understood its 
meaning too well, not to have the fountains 


weeks before those three little sisters had 


in vain, in ber feelings of loneliness, for the 
beloved companions of her sports. 


of those sisters, would be denied her. 





their only surviving daughter almost as if 


When she clasps to her bo- 


recovery of this daughter, which mingled | 


had lost, she little anticipated the sorrow of 


her bed, she went one day, with tottering 


of her grief opened afresh. Only a few 


sported together in the gladness of their in- 
fant hearts; now what had taken place! 
One of those sisters, pale and feeble, looked 


She 
will never see them again, thought her mo- 
ther; but it did not enter her thoughts that 
the melancholy consolation of keeping alive 
in the mind of little Celia, the recollection 


Not long after this, a little incident ac- 
curred, which disclosed to her parents an 
unanticipated effect of Celia’s late sickness. 


came into the house; when they were gone 
out, Celia said, * Mother, where are those | 
children gone 2?” Her mother answered, 
but without appearing to notice the answer, 
she repeated the question, Pho repetition | 
of the answer time after time, did not satisfy | 
her. The mother raised her voice to the | 
highest pitch, but in vain. Her hearing 
was gone. ‘The accents of a mother’s voice 
never again reached her ear. In a few 
months she ceased to express her wants and 
feelings by articulate sounds. —She was shut 
out from the word in which she lived. Her 
opening facultics found no access to that 
field of knowledge in which they might 
have expanded and cathered strength. Her 
health was eradually restored, and as suc- 
ceeding years rendered lier capable of the 
service, she learned to assist her mother in 
the business of the house, but her mind re- 
mained a gloomy blank, She was some- 
times taken to the house of God, but no 
light from the sanctuary broke in upon the 
darkness of her soul. Occasionally she 
followed her brother to school, but it was 
only to gaze idly at the other children, the 
nature of whose employment she could not 
comprehead. Her situation had at first 
excited the sympathies of the neighbour- 
hood, but it is too often the case that objects 
of distress with which we are familiar are 
regarded with little concern. It was so 
with poor Celia, her parents were not ca- | 
pable of doing all for her that might have 
been done by some parents; and as she 
was awkward and sometimes troublesome, 
she was generally regarded rather with dis- 
like than pity. There were none to think 
of the mind whose energies were thus bu- 
ried, none to care for that immortal spirit, 
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Some children from the neigaboarhan® | 
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which in a Christian land, was shrouded in 


mortal darkness. Con. Obs. 


(To be vontinaed ) 
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MONUMENTAL OBELISKS. 

At a time when our country has just commenced 
the erection of her first example of such a structure, 
it may not be uninteresting to learn the feelings 
that are excited by the contemplation of similar 
monuments—even when no sach grateful recollec- 
tions are associated with their history, as will ever 
be called up at Bunker Hill. Yhe writer is speaking 
of the obelisks at Rome. 

The obelisk which now crowns the lofty 
summit of the Pincian hill, in front of the 
church of the Trinita de Monti, towering 
far above the domes, the towers, and the 
palaces of ‘the Eternal City,” enjoys by 
far the most beautiful situation of all the 
obelisks in Rome, But nacold description 
can convey to you, at distance, the feelings 
with which such monuments are viewed 
here. How often, when the calm moon. 
beams have shone on the beatiful solitude 
of the Trinita de Monti and involuntarily 
awakened feelings too deep for expcession, 
have I gazed in the silence of the night on 
the tall summit of that stupendous obelisk 
pointing to the skies, and thought that, 











more sublime than these! 
is lost in earliness of time, and they will 
probably last till time be no more; tll the 
earth and ‘ all that it inherits’ have passed 
away. 


| during the period of chitdhood and youth. He was | friend. “| left * 
| graduated at Yale Coilege in 1814 a 


| father, and agreeably to his own inclination, 
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In them, art seems for once to have 


vied in durability with the works of nature, 
Formed of the most imperishable of materi- 
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ls, they are fashioned by the being of a | ‘ion of the sats 
day, but they have remained, while count- | preaching jp joa 
less generations have gone down to the dust. | of disconregy ty 


They have survived all that mankind deem 
most stable—laws, languages, institutions. 
nations, dynasties, governments, and gods 
They are the work of a people now no more 
-—the monuments of a religion passed away, 
and covered with the characters of a lan- 
guage that is forgotten.—The unknown an- 
tiquity, and the mysterious obscurity that 
involve their origin—the long flight of ages | 
past, which they have seen, and the dark 
and distant futurity to come, which they 
seemed destined to witness—open on our 
mind while we contemplate them, and make | 
us sensible of our own littheness—imake us | 
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remember, that in the passage of a moment | 40d habits, of eae 
we who now feel, think, admire, and medi- | 19 Jane 1819, hes Ae. 
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recor and effect. Aller gual 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. | year in this copplonact’ 
Sketch of the Life of Cornelius Tuthill, Esq. late | months, the Mis x, 
Editor of the Christian Spectator , published weekly ig al 

self, however, still tates 
abandon all hope i: 
health, unless more ype 
Mr. Tuthill was born at Hopewell, Orance coun- *peedily resorted to ¢ 
ty, N.Y. April 18th, 1795. | resolved to take a gym 
Selah Tuthill, Esq. who died whee member elect to | accordingly, October MY 
Congress in 1822. Mr. Tuthill exhibited the pro- | Gibraltar, The asenhe.., 
mise of intellectual distinction, at an early age, and | this step cost bim, is . 
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In alate number of this work, we meet with av 
interesting history of the life of this gentieman, from 


| 
| 
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which we prepare the subjoined account. 


His father was the late 
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In compliance with the wishes of his 


he without loss of time entered his name at 
a law office, and studied at Kingston, N. Y. 
and at Litchfield, Conn. not far from one 
year and a half. 

While thus engaged in the last named 
place, he was arrested by the Spirit of God 
as a sinner, and experienced a great moral 
change, particularly ine his yiews of the 
character, law, and government of God ; the 
necessity, design, and efficacy of the death 
of Christ, and his own obligation to devote 
himself to that course of exertion which 
would make him the most directly and ex- 
tensively useful to mankind. Under a de- 
liberate and decided conviction of duty, 
therefore he retinquished all idea of fullow- 
ing the profession of the law, and in Octo- 
ber 1815, commenced the study of thevtogy 
with the late Dr. Dwight, President and 
Professor of Divinity in Yale College. 
Something of his motives, resolutions, and” 
principles of action at this interesting peri 
od, is disclosed in the following secret ded: 
cation of himself to God : . 

Dec ember 28th, 1815. 

In the presence of Almighty God, and 
with unreserved dependance on him for his 
assistance and direction hy His Holy Spirit, 
[ solemnly devote myself with all my fa: al- 
ties both of body and mind. to the service 
and glorification of the living God, as my 
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By Captain | 
: | lemnly resolve to love him with all my 
Vill.—Major Long’s Second Expedition. | heart. 
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Creator Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and so- 








I know that | am by nature destitute 
of holiness, and that I have by my actual 
sins incurred his anger, and exposed myself 
to everlasting -punishment ; and that there 
is no other way of return but through 
Christ. Into his arms! would cast myself, 
acknowledging that if | am saved, it will be 
wholly an act of sovereign and unmerited 
grace, and convinced that he is able and 
willing to save all such as believe on him. 
Whatever works I may endeavour to per- 
form, they shall in my view constitute not 
the slightest ground of acceptance. Faith, 
and faith only, justifies ; it is not of works. 
True faith will however always be attended 
by works ; it is described as the tree that 
I resolve and 
covenant, with the assistance of divine grace, 
to admit sin in no shape, but to war against 
it steadily, resolutely, and universally ; to 
follow Christ as my example, the Bible as 
the rule, and the glory of God as the end of 
my conduct. I pray the Lord God Al- 
mighty to assist me, by His Holy Spirit, in 
keeping this my covenant. I would make 
every petition in the name of Jesus Christ 
my Redeemer. C. Turan. 
March 3, 1816, having been previously 
examined and propounded, he was admitted 
a member of the church in Yale College, 
- He diversified his intellectual labours 
this year, and gratified arn ardent thirst for 
knowledge, by studying physiology, and at- 
tending a course of lectures on botany and 
anatomy. In the autumnyhe was elected to 
the office of Tutor in Yale @ollege, but did 
not accept the appointment. 
[In May 1817, he married an amiable and 
respectable young lady in New Haven, Ct.] 
In September ofthe same year, at aspecial ° 
meeting of the Assoriation of the Western 
district of the county of New Haven, he was 
examined and licensed to preach the gos 
pel, His performances in the pulpit were 
in a high degree acceptable and popular. 
After he had preached about nine months 
he was taken, June 17th, 1818, with typhus 
fever, which was followed by peripneumo- | of the last five yea | 
nia, attended with hemorrhage. This at- | of my health and ¢ F 
tack was, no doubt, induced by his unyield. ine sufficient (0 C08 aa 
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saith, unless more . 
veedily resorted te for thes 
reap to take a yo : Fy 
“cor< ingly, Octoh Ms 
ibraltar. The suceilil ~ 
us step cozt him, is de al 
‘ty «nd pathos, ip a letter 
vend. “I left home pe ; 
hursday evening last at’ " 
ith a heavy heart | Can @ 
et the expediency of pomed 
mpressed on my mind e 
id not flag in the least, 
erve. Toone who has 
nlid satisfaction of domestic fife 
yhat it is to receive and ¢ 
housand litthe kind and 
hat charaeterize the 
one few sacr:fices cap be er 
f leaving the society in which 
elights, and exchanging it for 
ences, the anwieties, ang 
foyage at sea. No pecus 
notives of curiosity, po thin 
edge, no gratification that 
ered to my ambition, would te 
o make sub a sacrifice, Noth 
covery of my health (that whi 
not purchase and without which 
ng of life can be enjoyed) woul 
crent to induce me to 
more than two years’ bitter eg 
taaght me what it is tobely 
pressed down by thee 
slow disease, impere 
my system, deadening my 
my resolution, and ex 
A sense of these, witht 
mg from disease, havel 
one therough and decisi 
covery of my health ; 
his gooduess hless with 
[After passing some 
through France, Italy, $ 


gland, he embarked for bua 
and arriv une 30, 182hj 
It was : Mr. i. 
that his health had bees 
voyage and travels ; at the 
was reason to apprehend? 
ment would not be per 
of his complaint had not deem 
the course of the summe?,®™ 
caged by particular request, ® 
instraction in the langaagel © 
glish boys, belonging to rese® 
resident in the place. 
appointed clerk of the Sap 
ex officio of the supremes 
for the county of Newiim 
soon after elected inte H 
demy of Arts and Sciences. 
ist, 1822, to January 1st, 1 
the Christian Spectator. 7 
year, he was regi”) 
court, and also of the city ® 
In the spring of 1825 be 
member of the lee 
Almost immediately @ 
the assembly at Hartford, bem 
tack of the disease © at 
preying upon him, indicated 
teration of blood, con 
extreme debility. He 
ever, with occas! a 
charge the duties of the on 
the several courts. 4 
When the year Co a 
chosen by the oan = al 
in the House of hepre 
feeble, he was able most 
tend and take an active pat 
tive proceedings ~~ 
25th, 1824, he wa 
as an attorney ” 
solicitor in chancery- 
induced him to enter 
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it wo my pow 
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‘ and if the support of my 


it neces#ary- 
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hereafter © : 

wiedze will highly import 

i e% this when a mem 
greatly { inis wu 


sclature. an 
b materially benent my 
e its discriminahing and rea- 
: " will keen it constantly 
ake. ane | . 
ani jo my power of observ- 
s before me. ; 
poe escepinen hereafter to be 
the last public act sn which 
senally to engage. As he 
E ethdrew from the eye of the 
Cad dosed as it were his ac- 
, j . « 
4- we shall in this place 


in 


mind, 
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akin 
ader of narrative. ) 
er, and then close with 2 
experience and conversation 
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wuts of the last oumber of the 
| of Sciever, tt may be remembered 
Laghining rods. bs D:. Van Renser 
op of our assertion Te 
of this work, aad with the hepe 


to our fellow-citizens, we 


spectineg the 
of 


an abridgement of the article 


Wew-Haven Journa’ 


lightning 104. properly erecied, may | 


lis efficacy, un 


hoasehobiet 


“es. and within known hi 


fe disputed. Such being the fact 


the invention must be duly ap- | 


that every one would promptly avail 
ares. But. from various causes, 
Among the reasons that wr 

4 4 j 
ped for aegiecting the use of the 
js a belief that it is criminal, as im 


nef Provideuce. This opimon, with 


etail, it may be proper briefly to no- | | 


| bours of the society, aud especially en the circula 


er to practise 


| resolution 
| good of souls. 


it will cive accuracy 


to reflect | 


family. | 


ONICLS. | 


We hope the 


tien of Tracts in China end the East 
The Rev. Dr 


That the meeting repeices in the epportent 


Morrison spoke on this resolution 


od 
ties for curcuiating the Society's Tracts in South 
, 


America. and trusts that by the biessing of rhe Most 
High they may be mace the means of turpimg many 


“ from darkness to ight,” and earnestly recomments 


- -~ . ' 
the foreign operations of the Society as requiring 


increased liberalitv from Christians 
The Rev. Mr. Dewrzht. of 
His observations applied to the exten 


he demand 


Boston, spoke on ths 


sion of the Society's field of labour, and t 


sxtuations } 


for increased erertion 
3d. Thatthe meeimg rejoices to hear of the many 


instances of usefulness which have resulted from the 


| operations of the Society, and their efforts for the 


Chis resolution was proposed by the 
Rev. Mr 


jated some instances such as are referred to im the 


Reeve, from Beliarvy, Hindostan, who re- 


resolation. 


the Church Mis. Soc.) That the meeting approves 


| the circulation of Tracts in Ireland ; and, at the pre- 


sent period considers it most important fully t re- 
cocnize the principles on which the society has hi- 
therte proceeded—the Evangelical principles of the 
Reformation, in which Lather, Calvin, and Cranmer 
were agreed 

The resolution was seconded and supported by the 
Rev. Mr. Urwick, from Sligo, 

+h 


Sth. A resolution of thanks to Auxiliaries was 


moved by the Rev 


Kes Dr 


Ceylon 


Dr. Kiipin, and seconded by the 


Newstead, Wesleyan Missienary from 

@&h. That the meeting rejoices to hear of the in- 
crensed operations of many Tract Societies on the 
Continent, and alse of the formalin of a national 
Institution in the United States of America, congratu- 
lating the friends of Tract disiributhion ia thal country 
upon such ts rmportani erent, and trusting that the 


noble spirit of liberality with which large contribu- 
he 


friends of the Religious Tract Society to greater exer- 


tions have bern raised for its funds will stumulaie 
fons 

The Rev. Mr. Pope. from Ireland, supported the 
resolution 
| been excited in Ireland, and the acrivity of the Ca- 
| tholics in that country, in promoting their tenets, 
| sheu'd both incite the Society to zeal in the prose- 
| cution ef their tabours 

After the vote of thanks to the chairman, some 

| Catholic geotliemen present expressed a desire ‘to 
| address the meeting, which, as oot being subscribers, 
| they were not enfilled to de. Permission was given, 

and they spoke m favour of their mode of faith, and 
| repies were offere! 
The meeting adjourned after a sitting of seven 
ours 


| would be Ist March, 1822. This Edi 


| to the public the lines carry theit own recommenda- 
4th. {Moved by the’ Rev. Mr. Bickersteth, Sec. of 


| apprehension that it embraced a9 error 


He thought the spirit of inquiry that had | 


ask then, are we not required, by The Be seated dine Get: Getiaty’s eperetions, 
» use a | lawiu) means to preserve Our | ' 


| the past year, have been considerab!y imcreased ; the 
pen, of metalic rods ane proved to be | purchases amounting to upwards of £3.500 ($15,- 
img the stroke of elecwicity, is not | 540) mare than during the vear preceding Up wards 
y to sep aside that we | Piet ren ; 
ay > eee. Sn . | of ten millions fire hundred thousand tracts have been 
img tree, or to take medicines when | . gst 
issued tm thts time 


‘aah Gon defence oguinst making the total issues of the so- 
woe, asa cele aie 


J in case of hunger. For the cases 


in principle, and wil! equally 

portion of the argument. With this 
the topic for the present 

— 

' te the wsua! militar, 

Prterding-, customary on such 

’ Church was opened in the 

servives were conducted by 


y and Mc Murras, and R-v 


whichacoflection was made in | 


oad 


E00 TY OF QUEBEC. 


‘ 10 this society was held a few | 
eewiness was introduced by an | 


: prayer, and the reading 


B letters were received from the | 

ary ofthe British and Fo- | 
the receipt of | 
Treasurer of the Society ; and | 


, of a donation from the 
W Enrich Bibles, 50 French Bi- 
Testaments and 200 Freach Tes- 


aninvoice of Bibles and Tes. | 


by the Society to the amount of 
adopted by the meeting 


of this society, incinding the | 
i & dupose of Bibles and | 
te ‘he Eng lish and French lan- | 
me Sratuitonsly er by sale, which | 


advisable to promote the object | 


' 


Bt the Sectetary be directed to pro- | 


Persons in the districts of 


thetale of Bibles find Tes. 
, discount from ot Soa 


Veasurer 
school ay 


Mat all country and Sabbath: 


Me stock of this Society. | 
Wt the discretion of the | 


t ramber of Bini 
Perpones of tuition. 


shall transmit. pra. 
Lorette, twelve French | 


esand Testa. | 


ciety more than seventy millions, in the 26 years of 
its existence. 


The operations of some other European Tract So- | 


cieties were briefly detailed in the report. 


For the New-York Religious Chropicie. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Society has commenced its operations depend- | 


Be 


therto almost nothing has b- en contributed except 


| ing wholly on the donations of the frievds of religion 

to aid it in presecuting its benevolent desigus 

| 

| for the Society's House. The whole country, espe- 
cially the wast and destituty regions of the West, 

i spreads itself before the committee, and invites them 

tothe most vigorous and persevering efforts; bat 


people of Gd, nothing will be accomplished worthy 


in which we hve. 

A very delightful and effectual method of aiding 
the fuads of thé Society, is for the Ladies of every 
Evangelical Church throughout the country, to con- 
stitute their respective Pastors Memb-rs or Direct 
ors for lite ; and to this method ther artentign is re- 


however large and however small,—tbe liberality of 


things of the hie, and the widow's mite—if conse- 
crated cheerfu'ly to this object, wil! be most grate- 





acting with a single eye to the glory of God—may 


m thas life, and im that te come, with life everlasting. 
Twenty doliars const:tate a life member of the So- 
ciety, and Gfty dollars a life Director. 
eicaiions, of whatever nature, designed to promote 
the object of the society, should be addressed to Mr 


| the dmerican Tract Society, No.3, Cedar street, New- 
York. 


Who is right °—It would great!y facilitate the ac- 
curacy of iniermation, if our fellow-labourers in the 
duties of the editorial chair would ali be careful that 
the articies they copy from other papers should be 
property accredmed 


| RL We have since seen the same statement attri- 


= | 


| beted to a paper published in New Haven, Ct. and 


We should be gratified to know which account is 
correct. kh se happens that the error is im relation 


memory in their Editors, or from the «mploy ment of 
different individuals at diderent times, au arrange- 
ment entirely anavoid«bie, tall into the error of re- 
publishing arucies to which they may have previous- 
ly given insertion. The thing bas occurr-a m every 


‘2 our own, bat we are led 10 notice it at the present 








by @ receat example of the kind. 


as issued on thc 20cm Feb. preceding, and was 
totake effect from the “ Ist of March lest ;” which 





without the pecuniary aid, and the prayers of the | 


of the cause in which we are engaged, or of the age | 


Spectiully and earnestly invited. Every donation, 


those to whom God has given a profusion of the good 


tully received, and our prayer is, that every donor, | 


be recompensed into bts own bosom a thousand fold | 


All comme- | 


Wreriam A Hatt ce Corresponding Secretary of | 


We last week noticed, on the 
autborsty of a brother journalist, the exhibition of | 
| the-* Jamaica fire fv” in the museum at Providence, | 


also to one printed in the state of New Hampshire. | 


to a trivia! Curcumptance, but the principle is import- | 


Most newspapers. and p-obably all, from defert of | 


paper we have been in the habit of perasiag, and 


An Edict of the Pope on the subject of compelling | 
the Jews to attend church, was translated for our 
p&per of the Sth Angust 1823, which mentioned that | 


— ————————— 


-t we have met 
with several times since, in the papers of this coun- 
try, and no longer ago than tast week it was pob 
lished in one of the city papers, and bas reached ux 

It stands without the Feb. 
the Pope has laiely «sued, 


again within three Gays 
date, but says as befor 
&e. to take effect from the « Ist March last,"—mak- 
ing a diff-reace, in fact, of no tess than three years. 
ee 

Georzia and the Crecks—We learn wothing fur- 
ther. as vet, in relation to the existing difficutties be- 
tween these parties: but, meanwhile, we offer to 
the pervsal of om 


it” fownded on the events already past 


Conner 


Editor of which cives them the followme tmtreduc- 


much 


mer 


—3 7; 
They are cepied from the cticut Mirror, the 


tion. 
“ Very many and sincere thawks to the accom 
hic We have 


plished writer of the piece whick follows 


| only to make our acknowledgements te the author ; 


tion.” 

The 
slight alteranon in their title. This we did from an 
Gen. Mc- 
Intosh, we believe. bore the name of William, his son 
is called “ Chilly.” If there was a mistake, our plan 
corrects it, if mot, the sense remains unaltered. 

M’INTOSH 
Twas night. Thetraitor-chief repos'd 
Where shades involw'd his cabin deep. 

Siretch'd on his couch, his eve was clos d— 

Bat say. can Treachery ? 
while forbearing Heaven extends 

Her smile to aii, e 
While Merning's purple tinge she lends, 
And spreads aiid Evenings balmy pall, 
And bids the dews of mercy fall 
Alike on foes and friends, 

Man sims and sleeps ; 
Natere. like a pitvying matron, 
And spares her errme son, 


ie ail 


Yes ' 


Tho weeps, 
Frem his devoted bead the hehtning charms, 
Aad gives him shelter in her sacred arms, 
Stil! Guilt dreams on. 

And sti!l his harden’d breast 


stuelcds, 


from Conscience 
Even till probation’s heur to retribution yields. 


MclIutosh slept: But near his home 
Were the steps of a hostile train, 
Like the ra-h of a swoilen stream, 
Who sever strike in vain. : 
He springs from his broker dream 
With cowering eye, and bloudiess cheek, 
Jarkly his wild locks stream, 
As his hand he rises, to speak. 
A shout is heard,‘ Divide ! Divide 
Let babe and wife forsake his side, 
We would not harm the guiltless head 
The craven trembled as they Ged, 
And his smvoth tongue wow d deceritfally, 
But on his lip the accent dies, 
The death-flash echoes to the skies, 
And where is be ? 
Gone to red Comyn’'s soul! who sold 
His pative land for sordid cold. 
On Falkirk’s fatal feids 
Gone to black Arnold's tortured ghost, 
Who wandering o'er perdition’s caast, 
And beckoning to his spectre host 
A traitor welcome yields 


‘hey come 


The warriors turned them from the dead, 
In silence sternly back they sped, 
No sigo of vengeful joy they made - 
Nor wouid they name bis name 
Who died thar death of shame, 
For he had erst thei battles led, 
They trusted, and obew'd : 
He falver’d, and they bade him bleed : 
Justice hu doom decreed, 
And they, with hearts that wever swerv'd, 
And hands, by pity ne'er uaverv'd, 
Had done the deed 
Yet shame aad sorrow mark'd each manly face, 
They moara'd a chieftain’s crime, a nation’s dark 
disgrace. 


Morn rese upon their lingering grief, 
When to the front of their array, 
Advanc’d a silver headed chief, 
Sad was his beart that das. 
“ Down (ne said) to the withering tomb, 
The scorner of your law hath gone. 
Our women shail record bis doom, 
Blanching with cold ena fearful glooni 
The brow of children get uoborn. 
W ould that his deeds cowld with his GieSh decay ! 
That when the raven hath dealt to her brood 
The last foul drop of his false heart's blood, 
His crime might be wash'd away. 
But look at the mound. where your fathers sleep, 
At the forests and vales where your children play 
And the curse of your souls must be jong aad deep, 
Ou the wretch, whe hatb barter’d all away. 


This hoary head in dust shall rest, 
When a few more suns to the glowing west 
Their path of Gre shall trace ; 
Bat shai I oot pause on the grave's dark brink, 
Aud even in Gelds of bliss, to think 
Wirh pain on my outcast race * 
When men, with brows like the ocean foam, 
Shall cry at the doors of your simple hcme, 
‘Depart! Depart ” 
Though rage inspire your heart, 
Resist the:o not, my hap ess sons ' 
Remember what th-ir baad hath givea | 
A light that marks the path tu heaven ; 
A hope, te cheer you. though vou roam ; 
A ferth that hath power o'er the world to come ; 
While the warm trde of life thro’ your bosom ruas, 
Forget wot thus devt, ve homeiess ones ! 


He paus'd, his white Lead tower’d more high, 
As if commaning with the sky, 
Then, as when thunders break 
The gathering clouds, he spake - 
“ Swear! that ye will not shed 
The blood of whit- men ;—that ye will not tread 
A foreign soil ! but, driven before his frown, 
Upon tae earth ve uill’d will stretch ve down, 
Aad pine away beneath your own dear sky. 
Swear! on 5 eur children's lands to die, 


Swear! that your bones shall rest where your 
dead fathers lie.” 


Deep moan d titeir cath upon the blast, 
Red, straimme, eyes to teaver were cast, 
And when those iron foreheads press'd the sod. 
it seem'd as if stern spirits breath d their last 
Into the ear of God, 
Back to their humble bomes they turn'd, 
A noble race ! though crushid aad spurn’d ; 
Yer heart He not thei voice that day, 
Who hates the tyrant’s sway, 
Bids the ioue valleys rise, and mountain billows 
stay © H. 5. 
Tuesday, June 28th. 


bd 


City Affairs—-The Commeoa Councij held an ad- 


jouroed meering on the Ist mst 
Mement from e@ strange confusion of dates produced 


Receipts for the last two weeks, $95.80 99 


readers some poetic stnnzas of | 


| accounts from this country are so contradictory and 


writer will perceive that we have made a ! 


the subject of cleaning 
| the streets, in reference to the application of the 
| Street Contractors, for permission to farm oot a part | 
ef the city to sub-contractors; also to alter the | 
«weeping days,&c. Various resolutions were pro- 
| posed, and carried, but after a long debate, the ques: 
tion relative te the adoption of the whole report was | 
rejected, amd the law remains as heretefure. 


Alderman King called up the reselution for @p- 
pointing persons to take a census of the city, when 


| mittee presented a report cn 


persons Were appomted, one for each ward. 


It apprars that the statement mm several of the pa 
pers that Mr. Thompsen would give an advanced 
price for cotton prodaced bv free laboer, and which 


we copice, was unauthorised aad iacorrect. 


and propetty.° "T' protect two chimneys ~f 
equal height with one rod, the hergbtof the 
red above the chimney on which it 1s raised 
should be equal to half the distance between 


| the two chimneys—for example, two chim- 


nies 20 feet distant from each other, would 
be protected by a rod elevated 10 feet above 
one of the chi . This conclusion 18 
reacily drawn from the above rule, 23 given 
by Dr. V.; and the same rule shows that, 
for the security of a lunlding, we cam rare- 


ly depend upon a rod of ordinary height on 


a neighbouring bailding.] 
Accidents frequeatly happening from the 


| destraction of the lower portion of the con- 


_ dactor by rust, the fvllowing remarks are 


FOREIGN NEWS 

been recerved from Londen to the 
We fmd ne- 
thing of amy interest cscept from Greece, and the 


Advices have 


25th May, and from Paris te the 24ch. 


confused that very little confidence can be reposed 
in them. 
France —The ceremony of the coronation engross- 
es the attention of the papers 
The Kime, accm ding to thelast accouats, bad al- 
most reached Rheims. He was to breakfast at Tin- 
| queux on the 28th, a village three quarters of a 
league from that city, where he'was to enter the mag- 
} nificeni coronation caach, and pass im great state | 
| along a read adorned with triumphai arches, and oc- 
cupied at different poiats by the mayors of that de- 
partment 
| The last brigade of troops destined to leave Spain, 


| bad arrived at Buyonne 


i 


At present there are no 
The Madrid Gazette 
} comtains a royal order fixing the pay of the royal 

troops beyond sea, whence it is inferred that the hing 


troops except im the garrisons. 


| was still ignorant of the defeat in Peru.—D. Ad. 


LIGHTNING RODS 

| [In the recently published namber of 
| Professor Silliman’s Journal of Science, we | 
| notice a valuable paper on lightning rods, | 
| by Dr. J Van Rensselaer, of New-York, 

| which itis hoped will be eminently useful 

| in calling public attention to this important 

| subject. The paper commences with the 

| following remark : | 

| We hear so frequently of the destruc- 


| tionof lives and properiy by the effect of 


| lightning, thai it is surprising mere effectual 
| measures are not taken to guard agaist its 
in a country where the diseevery 
| was made, we should naturally expect to 
| find it in extens:ve use; and yet England 
' 

} 


power. 


and France are both more zealous than the 
government of the United States in bringing 
to perfection the sciewce of Franklin.” . 
[ After referring to several authore Who 
| have written on this sulyect, and remarking 
brefl, on the properties of the electrick 
| fluid, Dr. V. proceeds to give directions for 
| the construction and arrangement of light- 
i ming rods :] 
| tis proved by the experiments of MM. 
} de Romas and Charles, that the higher the 
| rod is elevated in the air, other circem- 
stances being equal, the more its efficacy 
| will be increased.—tIt is announced that the 
most advantageous form for the extremity 
is that of a very sharp cone. In this coun- 
try itis usual tobave three points diverg- 
ing—in Europe, on :he continent particular- 
ly, only one is used, placed perpendicular- 
ly. 





‘** How far the sphere of action of the rod 
extends has not been accurately determined, 


et age 


but it is known that some buildings have | 
} been struck even when they had rods at- | 
| tached to them. This however has always | 
| taken place at a distance from the conduct- | 
or.’ 

‘A lightaing-rod,” continues Dr. 
| * consists of two parts, the stem which pro- 
| jects above the roof isto the air, and the | 
| conductor which descends from the stem to ! 
the ground.” 

[Following the French authors, Dr. V. 
| gives very precise rules for forming the ex- | 
| tremity of the stem, for which the Journal | 
| of Science may be consulted: but we think 
| such extreme precision in this particular | 
| altogether unnecessary. A rod of iron ter- 
| minated either by one or three sharp points | 
of the same metal, covered with silver or 
| gold leaf, to prevent rust and consequent 
| bluotness, it is presomed will answer every | 
| purpose. } 
| The icitiig rules forsthe height of ihe 
| rod deserve the most careful attention : 
| * It is allowed from experiment, that the | 
| stem of a lightning rod effectually defends | 
| acircle of which it is the centre, and whose | 
| radius is twice its own beight. According | 
| tothis rule .a building sixty feet square re- 
| quires only a stem fifteen or eighteen fect, 
| raised inthe centre of the roof. A build- | 
| ing of one hundred and twenty feet, by the | 
| same rule, would require a stem of thirty | 
feet, and such is oflen used ; but it is bet- | 

ter, instead of one stem of that length, to | 

have two of fifteen or eighteen feet, one | 
being erected thirty feet from one end of | 
| the building, the other at the same distance 


; 
; 
} 
' 
‘ 


| from the other end, and consequently sixty 


feet from each other. The same rule | 
should be followed for any larger or smaller 
building.” 

[According t» this rule a very large pro- 
portion of the rods in this country will not | 
secure the buildings on which they are erect- 
ed. Many buildings 25 or 30 feet in length, | 
have only a rod at one end, rising not more 
than 6 or 8 feet above the building ; and | 
many buildings, with 2 chimnies 15 or 20 
feet distant, have only a rod rising 4 or 5 





Expendita res for the same period, 14.505 51 
Ba‘ance———- $81,285 48 

Among the petitions presemed and referred was 
one from several -hipmasters praying that R & $. 
Dem’: may be permitted to occupy the old Gag staff 
on the battery asan observatory. The foace com- 


| feet above onechimney. It shéald be care- | 
fully borne in mind that such rods do not | 
secure the remote parts of a building, and . 
| that the triflmg expense of adding a fw feet 

Re height of the rod owght nat to be 





placed in competition with the hazayd of lives | 


’ 


e the late Rev, Mr. Linn. 


| important : 


* Iron, in iusmediate contact wath moist 
earth, becomes covered with rust, and 
in time is destroyed ; to prevent this, the 


| conductor should be placed in a trough fill- 


elwith charcoal, in. the following manner. 
laving made a tvench in the ground abou’ 

two feet deep, a row of brick is aid on th 
broad side, and covered by another row 


| placed on the edge ; a stratem of charcoal 
/ ys then strewed over the bottom of the 
' bricks, about two inches thick, on which the 
_ conductor is laid, and the trough then filled 


with more charcoal, aud by a row of brick< 

laid on the top. fron, thas Lburted im char- 

coal, will suffer no change in thirty years. 
[It is necessary that the lightuiag shou! 


_ be conducted not only to the ground, but 


moist ground. Dr. V. recommends to lea: 
the conductor. if convenient, into a well at 
least two feet below water mark : if this ic 
not convenient, it should be carried mito th 


dampest spot near the building.] 


{Our remarks have been contined to the 
adapting of lightaing-rods to ordinary build- 
ines. For much minute, though valuable 
information on the same subject, and for 
rules in regard to rods for ships, churches, 
&c. we would recommend the entire paper 
of Dr. Van Rensselaer'to the attention of 
the public. |—Con. Jour. 

—— a 
ORDIN a (HONS. 

On tha Srhuilt. the Rev. James M. Oimstend « 
ordained, and installed Pastor over the Congrezga 
ties in Perry county, Pa. formerly ander the care of 
The Rev. Heary R. Wilson 
preacbed the sermon. . 


On Wednesday the 22d ult. the Rev. Thomas 


| Jameson was ordained and installed colleague Pas 
) tor with Rev. Thomas Lancaster, of the Ist Congre,- 


| gational Church and society io Scarborench, | 
| Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Payson, of Pogiand, fr 
Col. i. 28 

——- 
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yZo Corrcspondenis.—“ Philod@aus” is received- 


| He shal! have attention ia our next. 
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; has followed to the grave three of her 


v. | 


| lament his antimely departure 


MARRIED—On Thursday evening last, by the 


Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Jona Steele, merchant, to Miss 


Jane Maria, daughter of Mr. Joseph Dean. 


Died at Newtown, L. L og the 4th inst. Mrs. {crit 
L. Johnson, daughter of the late Bev. Juba B. ant 
wife of the Rev. Evan M. Johnson 

Io this afficting dispeasation of Divine Provide nce 
the frieuds and relations of the deceased har~ .—<- 
tained a heavy and an irreparable loss: the poor 
have lost a benerolem friend, aud thechurch a use- 


ful and pious member. Within 2 shor a 
beloved off- 


spring, and only one new survives tofaliew er. 
Ao ali wise and merciful God appears to have been 
preparing her for this last greatchange. ‘Me haste- 
cured, one by one, those silver cord, which boned 
her here, until she became entirely diseathradled! 
frow earth'y objects, awd her pure aad happy Syirit 
tuok its evrriasting ight to that blissful Parnilise, 
ihe glory of which has never yet entered the ‘heart 
She died, as she lived, perfect - 
ly compesec, entirely resigaed to the will of ber Ma- 
ker, and in love and charity with all mankind. Src 
has gone, we trust, to dwell with that Satjoar ia 
Heaven. whom she sincerely loved om earth, wher: 


of man to conceive. 


| She will await to hail all ber bereaved friends, who 


die im the Lord. 
Sweel was her close, though all aroxnd 
in silent anguish trang ; ‘ 
Calm was her spirit, sweet the sour? 
That trembled on her tonguc. 


Comwmonicat ed. 
Diep, on the 2Linst. at Bellevur, where dic was 
acting as one of the physicians of the Alms House, 
Docter Charles Belden aged forty. His death was 


on 
we & 


| occasioned by the malirnant Typhas Fever, whicie 


has for some time prevuiled in that Institution. Fle 
met the approach of death with Christian resigne- 
tion, and died ia the faith of the Gospel, which for 
many years he had projesed and adorned: lenvin, 
behind him a wide circle of relations and friends to 


His attziaments as 
a scholar wete respectable and much of his active 
and useful life was passed in the instruction o( 
youth im classical and other branches of educatior 

His remaias were conveyed to Wilton, Conn. the 
place of his nativity, where his funeral was attend- 
ed bya muincrous concourse of s¥mpathizine 
friends. In his will, be orcired a lesacy of thre 
Hundred dollars for the education of pious indige:.: 
young wes for the the Gospel ministry ia Nessa « 
Hall, Princeton, where he received his GColleriat: 
education. 


At Bicomingdaie, on Sunday mormag jest, of con 
SuMptinaa, Crarles G. Haines. Esq. Couuseiorat law, 
and A‘ljutant General of the State of New-York 
Mr. H. was a native of New-Hampaiire, but hed re 
sided om this city for a mumber of vears post, highly 
gsteemed and respected as a rnan of very primising 
feums and talents,as well as i aciableness .o! 
manaers, and henevolence of disposition. Few men 
mamirsie) a deeper interest ia the wettare and pros 
perity of the city, OF supported with more zeal anc 
activity many of ts chasite>’ec insthatinns. ili« 
death will be loug and severely lamented vy a mum 
Tous acquaintance, whose loss will nyt be easily © 
paired. 


ee I 


Deaths im this city last week. “8 --fonsum 
tion 12; Fevers 18 
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For the New-York Religious Chronicle. 
THE PASTOR'S DEATH. 
To the memory of the Rev. John Williams, who died 
Sabbath morning, May 22, 1825. 
It was the Sabbath’s dawn, and fur and wide, 
O'er sacred pinnacle, and lowly roof, 
hight brilliant streaw'd, in Moods of liquid gold ; 
Like to the words of holy men, that fall 
Upon the solemn crowd, and light up peace 
Ia faces where the heart untouched remains. 
Thus soft, thas vair, the morning light illum'd 
The chamber of the man of God ;—the room 
Where in his feebleness he sat, and smil’d, 
And talRed of other days, ere age had yet 
linposed its leaden hand, His eve was dim, 
And faint his speech, but warm his aged heart. 
He sat and spoke of Sabbath rest, nor kaew 
On him the dawn of endless rest had broke-— 
The dawn that knows no night, and God its sun. 
Around, in order; stood his classic store, — 
And one lov'd volume, cherished long and late, 
blis trembling hand still heid.— 
He knew it nof, 
But he that bears God’s fainting lab'rers home—- 
The ange! of the grave—God's voice had heard, 
And stood prepared to part the silver cord, 
And break the golden bow! at life’s warin fount. 
Still turn’d upon the page of goilly lore 
The pastor's eye ——The soul its latest food 
Ow earth was taking ;—like Gideon’s band, 
That paused to slake their thirst, then bold 
‘To battle rush'd. 
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Not his the thought of death, 
The breathless gasp, the shroud, and solemn pall, 
And narrow house, that all awaited him.— 
Blest saint of God ! thou feltest not the waves 
Of Jordan, cold around thee, rush and rise, 
But. like to him that walk’d with God, nor was, 
For God had taken him; or him who left 
His mantle and his power, on Jordan’s bank, 
Quick rapt in flaming car, up to his Gad : 
‘en such, thy sudden death of peacefuluess. 
No writhing agony that placidbrow =» 
Distorts: no groan, or struggle, as of fear, — 
‘Told when the tide of life had ceas’d to gush ; 
But gently breathing past thy soul away. 
No sight, as that from Pisgah’s hallowed top 
‘The meek ey'd Hebrew climb'd to see, and died ; 
No clusters from the promised land, far off, 
Were thine ; but, while thou leaned on thy staff, 
Nor knew'st thy journey’s end sonigh, He ca'ld, 
Scarce seen the valley's dismal shades, as through 
Thy spirit shot its way, like beam of light ; 
Dryshod thy feet death’s shallow stream have 
past, 
And angel spirits on the distant bank 
Have hail'd the wand’ring pilgrim to his home. 
And well known forms, lov’d and lamented ones, 
Bleod-wash'd from stains of earth, are gath’ring 
round, R: : 
Wave high cheir palins, and strike their golden 
harps, 
And greetings long and loud, of those that fed 
By thee on earth, now bring their Pastor's crown, 
Are heard ;—and songs no earthly ear can know, 
While rings the pearly gate with loud acclaim, 
As ‘neath its portals pass the ; litt ring throng, 
'Lhrough streets of gokd, ap to the emrald throne, 
Conducting, glad, the spirit, fetterless and pare. 
* , / VW. 
r ; ABSALOM'S PLAGE. 

Those who yemember the bistory of Absalom, 
willdoubtless recolleet the closing sentence of his 
biography. It is remarkable and touching. With 
all our disrelish of histurbulent and ambitious course, 
we cannot repress a degree of sympathy, when we 
read the unadorned narration. 

“ Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar, whichfis in the king’s 
dale ; for he said, | have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance ; and he called the pillar after his 
own name : and it is called unto this day, 4bsalem's 
Place,” 

This incident is very beautifully touched upon Sy 
the euthor of the last Cambridge Seatonian prize 
poem, entitled The Death of Absalom ; from which,as 
we have yet seen no notice of it in any American 


Dyblicatiog, we copy the lines referred to. 
. 


° * — 4A pillar sears 

Its mouldering head amid the waste of years : 
In deep Engedi's dale it stands alone, 
A tapering mass of monumental store— 
A shapely pile, where all around is rude, 
But speechless in its hoary solitude. 
Ask ye the circling rocks (from wise torn bed 
It slowly rear'd its desolated bead) 
Ask ye the silent column whence it came ? 
Raised by what hand, or sacred to what name ? 
Auswer or speech is none that tells the tale 
Of the dark pillar of Engedi's dale. 

"Twas Absalom who reared it, for he said, 
“ [have no son to live, when | aim dead, 
Aad keep my name’s remembrance from the grave.” 
Se his own name to that lone pile he gave, 
Aad to this day ‘tis ca'led “‘ Absalom’s Place’'— 
A monument of glory and disgrace ! 
Tt might have stood, beneath the sky's blue cope, 
Pamblem of pledgeicss love and bafiled hope : 
A barren type of him whose lonely state 
Soared o’er his fellows, grand, yet desolate : 
And many’a pilgrim to that pile had come 
Yo heave a sigh for sonless Absalom. 
tt stands a warning beacon, and a mark 
Of stormy deeds and retribution dark ; 
A boding heap, a thing to fearand shun, 
Memorial of a most unnatural son ; 
€old to the beam, unsoftened by the shower, 
Dead to the sweet and renovating power 
Of Natare, in her best and balmiest boar. 
Tt speaks of one alike unmoved and sear 
Beneath a Father's smile, a Father's tear ; 
Of one whose loneless and unloving gloom 
Gave to the meek affections bud nor bloom, 
And when that pillar, crumbled to the base, 
Shall leave no tidings of its name or place, 
The Word of Truth, that will not pass away, 
Shall keep the blasting record from decay. 


SCENES IN PALESTINE. 
JERUSALEM. 
(Continued ) 

Returning to the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, you proceed up the vale of Jeho- 
shaphat og a line with the plain ; it widens 
a3 you advance, and is more thickly sprin- 
kled with olives. When arrived at the bill 
in which it terminates, the appearance of 
the city and its environs is rich and magni- 
ficent, and you cannot help thinking, were 
an English party suddenly transported here, 
they would not believe it was the sad and 
dreary Jerusalem they were gazing on. 
This is the finest point to view it from, fer 
its numerous minarets and superb mosque 
are seen to great advantage over the trees 
of the plain and valley, and the foreground 
ig verdant and cultivated. One or two 
houses of the Turks stood in this spot, and 
we had on the rude garden of 
one of them, where the shade of a spread. 
ing tree invited us to linger over the pros. 
‘pect, Forsome days there had been heavy 
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falls of rain, yet the bed of the Kedron was 


many centuries. The climate ol the city 
and country is in general very healthy. Phe 
elevated position of the former, and the 
numerous hills which cover the greater part 
of Palestine, must conduce greatly to the 
purity of the air, One seldom sees acoun- 
try overrun with hills in the manner this 19 ; 
in general they are not in ranges, but more 
| or less isolated, and of a picturesque form. 
Few of them approach to the character of 
mountains save Carmel, the Quarantina, the 
shores of the lakes, and those which bound 
the valley of the Jordan. ‘To account lor 
the existence of so large a popalation 1 the 
promised lands, the numerous hills must 
have been entirely cultivated ; at present 
their appearance on the sides and summits, 
is, for the most part, bare and rocky. In 
old time, they were probably formed into 
terraces, us is now seen on the few culti- 
vated ones, where t2e vine, olive and fig 
tree flourish. Ona delightful evening, we 
rode to the wilderness of St. John. The 
monastery of that name stands at the en- 
trance ; it is a good and spacious building, 
and its terrace enjoys a fine prospect, 10 
which is the lofty hill of Modin, with the 
ruins of the palace gf the Maccabees on its 
summit. <A sinall village adjoins the con- 
vent, in which are shown the remains of the 
house of Elizabeth, where the meeting with 
Mary took place. But few monks reside 10 
the convent, which affords excellent accom- 
modations for a traveller. 

Having supped, and the air being chill, a 
vessel filled with charcoal was brought, and 
having taken the usual last resource of a 
pipe and coffee, | lay downto rest in the 
small cell. But 1 had very nearly found 
my tomb in that wilderness ; for one of the 
monks placed a quantity of fresh charcoal 
on the fire, during my sleep, and closing 
the door of the cell after him, there was 
hardly a possibility of escaping destruction. 
In about two or three hours, | awoke ina 
state of utter weakness, and agony of mind, 
caused by the suffocating effects of the va- 
pour, which had long filled the apartment. 
-It was impo-sible to rise from the bed, and 
all consciousness being soon lost, my tra- 
vels would have terminated, had not Michel 
happened to be awake iu bed, with bis can- 
dle burning in the adjoining cell, and hear- 
ing some faint cries, instantly run in, and 
carrying me into the air, by cashing torrents 
of cold water over me, brought life back 


| 
| still dry, and has been so most probably for 
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again. Lives are frequently lost, in the 
east} from the same cause. The next 


morning we visited the wilderness ; it 1s 
narrow, partially cultivated, and sprinkled 
with trees ; the hills rise rather steep on 
each side ; from that on the right, ‘a small 
stream flows into the ravine below. The 
whole appearance of the place is romantic, 
and the prophet might have resided here, 
while exercising his ministry, with very lit- 
tle hardship ; the neighbourhood still, no 
doubt, produces excellent honey, which is 
to be had throughout Palestine. High up 
the rocky side of the hill on the left, amidst 
a profusion of trees, is the cave or grotto of 
St. John. A fountain gushes out close by. 
When we talk of wildernesses, mountains 
and plains in Palestine, it isto be under- 
stood that they seldom answer to the size 
of the same objects in more extensive coun- 
tries; that they sometimes present but a 
beautiful miniature of them. It certainly 
deserved the term given by the Psalmist 
to the city, of being a ‘ compact’ country. 
The Baptist, in his wild garb, surrounded 
by an assemblage of various characters, 
warning them to repentance, in this wild 
spot, must have presented a fine subject to 
the painter. [n. wandering over the coun- 
try we feel persuaded that its very scenery 
leut wings to the poetical and figurative dis- 
courses of its prophets and seers. Sublime 
and diversified, it is yet so confined and mi- 
nute as to admit the deepest seclusion in the 
midst of a numerous population. 


VALLEY OF ELAH. 

From the east end of the wilderness, you 
enter the famous valley of Elah, where Go- 
liak was slain by the champion of Israel. 
It is a pretty and interesting looking spot : 
the boitom covered with olive trees. Its 
present appearance answers exactly to the 
description given in Scripture; the two 
hills on which the armies stood, entirely 
confining it on the right and left. The val- 
ley isnot above half amile broad. Tradi- 
tion was not required to identify this spot ; 
nature has stamped it with everlasting fea- 
tures of truth. 
through it in a winding course, from which 
David took the smooth stones; the hills 
are not precipitous, but slope gradually 
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and undulations, and not a single habitation 
is visible in it. From the scenes of some 
of the battles and positions of armies in 
those times it is difficult to account for the 
mighty numbers stated as having fought. 
The numerous kings of the Canaauites and 
other people who dwelt in the mountains, 
the hills and towns, and fought against Israel, 
answered, probably, in power and force, to 
the great sheiks of the Arabs of the present 
day, who dwell in and around Hebron, and 
to the south of it, and in the plains and 
mountains of Syria. The rich and beautiful 
plain of Esdralon is the most spacious area 
in the country, and was the theatre of some 
battles ; and the plain of Jericho is next in 
extent; but when we read that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of men fought around 
Mount Ephraim, and ‘other scenes in this 
éountry, one is tempted to wonder, how the 
confined valleys and open places one tra- 
| verses could have contained them. 



































The brook still flows | 


On the same evening we left St. John’s, 
and returned to the city. One morning we 
had an audience of the governor : the apart- 


iments of the palace we entered, were not | 


handsomely furnished. How inviting the 
area ofthe temple, with its palm trees, look 
ed !—it was just beneath the palace win- 
dows ; women often walk there, and it 
meets the eye from every eminence, as if 
to tantalize the unfortunate Christians, to 
whom it is forbidden, While we were 


Jew entered, and prostrated luinself before 
the chief, touching tne earth with his tore- 
head, and presenting him with a gold flow 
ered yase tull of a rich sweetmeat ; which 
his excellency commanded to be given to us 
to make use of. It was rather a degrading 
scene for the Jew. A loud noise being 
heard without, four or five soldiers entered, 
dragging in another, who was a Nabian, and 
behaved ill and struggled violently. They 
held him by the arms and legs, while the 
governor seizing a kind of baton, with a 
knob of lead at the end of it, struck him 
eight or ten violent blows on the body, avoid- 
inz, however, the vital parts ; the poor fel- 
low cried ont amaun in good earnest; it 
was nota very creditable exhibition. This 
governor is subject to the Pacha of Damas- 
cus, and scattered bodies of soldiers were 
arriving to join in the war. We hal meta 
solitary Acab occasionally on horseback, 
with an imm®nse lance, on his way to the 
city. Atthe southeast of Zion, in the vale 
of Jehoshaphat, they say the gardens of So 
lomon stood, and also on the sides of the hill 
adjoining that of Olivet. It was not a bad, 
though rather a confined site for them—the 
valley here is covered with a rich verdure, 
divided by hedges into a namber of small 
gardens. A mean looking village stands on 
the rocky side of the hillabove. Nota 
single palm tree is to be seen in the whole 
territory around, where once every emi- 
nence was covered with them. The roads 
leading to the city are bad, except to the 
north, being the route to Damascus; but 
the supplies of wood and other articles for 
building the temple, must have come by 
another way than the near aud direct one 
from Jaffa, which is impassable for burdens 
of alarge size, from the detfiles and rocks 
amidst which it is carried; the circuitous 
routes by land from Tyre and Acre were 
probably used. The Turk who is chief of 
the guard that keeps watch at the entrance 
of the sacred church, waited on us two or 
three times ; he is a very fine and dignified 
looking man, and insured us entrance at all 
hours, which permission we availed our- 
selves of, to pass another night amidst its 
hallowed scenes, with interest and pleasure 
but little diminished. 
BETHANY. 

We chose a@elightful morning for a walk 
to Bethany. ‘The path leads up the side of 
Olivet, by the very way which our Saviour 
is said to have descended in his last entry 
into Jerusalem. Ata short Wistance are the 
ruins of the village of Bethpage ; and half 
a mile further is Bethany. The distance 
is about two mites*from the city. ‘ The vil- 


lage is beautifully sitaated ; and the ruins 


of the house of Lazarus are still shown, 

On the right of the road is the tomb of 
Lazarus, cut out of the rock. Carrying 
candles, we descended ten or twelve stone 
steps to the bottom of the cave ; in the mid- 
dle of the floor is the tomb, a few feet deep, 
and large enough to admit one body only. 
Several persons ean stand conveniently in 
the cave around the tomb, so that Lazaras, 
when restored, did got, as some suppose, 
descend from the sepulchre out of the wall, 
but rose out of the grave, hewn in the floor 
of the grotto. The light that enters from 
above, does not find its way to the bottom ; 
the fine painting in the Louvre, of this re- 
surrection, was probably faithful in repre- 
senting it by torch light. Its identity can- 
not be doubted; the position of Bethany 
could never have been forgotten, and this is 


the only sepulchre in the whole neighbour- | 
hood.” It is a delightful walk to Bethany ; | 
after crossing the Mounts, the path passes | 


along the side of a hill, that looks down in- 


_to a wild and long valley, in which are a 


few scattered cottages. The view just 
above the village is very magnificent ; as it 
embraces the Dead Sea, the valley and river 
of the Jordan, and its embouchre into the 
lake. 

On the descent of Olivet, is shown the 
spot where Christ wept over Jerusalem : 
tradition could not have selected a more 
suitable spot. Up this ascent David went, 
when he fled fiom Absalom, weeping. And 


, did a Jew wish to breathe his last where the 





_ glory of his land and fallen city should meet 
down ; and the vale is varied with banks | 


his departing gaze, he would desire to bey 
laid on the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
The condition of the Jews in Palestine, is 
more insecure and exposed to insult and ex- 
action than Egypt apd Syria, from the fre- 
quent lawless and oppressive conduct of the 
governors and chiefs, 
chalics are less under the control of the 
Porte ; and in Egypt, the subjects of Ma- 
hommud enjoy a more equitable and quiet 


sYORE RELIGIOUS CHROMICLE . 


mountains, or on the banks of the ancient 
river Kishou, where the arm of the mighty 
was withered in the battle of the Lord, 





PROGRESS OF FREEDOM. 
Extract from Rev. Mr. Wayland’s Discourse on the | 





| 


| each other more, and attaching themselves 


| 


Duties of an American Citizen. 
rhe 

‘‘ In many respects, the nations of Chris. | 
tendom, collectively, are becoming some. | 
what analogous to our own Federal Repub. | 
lic. Antiquated distinctions are breaking | 


] away, and local animosities are subsiding | 
with the governor, an elderly, well dressed | y g. 


The common people of different countries 
are knowing each other better, esteeming | 
| 
to each other by various manifestations of | 
reciprocal good will. It is true, every na- | 
| tion bas still its separate boundaries and jts | 
individual interesta; but the freedom of | 
commercial intercourse is allowing those | 
interests to adjust themselves to each other. | 
| and thus rendering the causes of collision 
of vastly less frequent occurrence. Loca} | 
questions are becoming of less, and gene. | 
ral questions of greater importance.— 
[hanks be to God, men have at last begun 
to understand the rights, and feel for the 
wrongs of each other. Mountains jnter- 
posed do not so much make enemies of na- 
tions. Let the trumpet of alarm be sound. 
ed, and its notes are now heard by every \ 
nation, whether of Europe or America. 
Let a voice borne on the feeblest breeze 
tell that the rghts of man are in danger, 
and it floats over valley and mountain 
across continent and ocean, until it has vi- 
{brated on the ear of the remotest dweller 
|in Christendom. Let the arm of oppres- 
| sion be raised to crush the feeblest nation 
on earth, and there will be heard every 
where, if not the shout of defiance, at least 
the deep-toned murmur of implacable dis 
pleasure. I[t is the cry of aggrieved, in 
sulted, much abused man. It is human na- 
ture waking in her might, from the slum- 
ber of ages, shaking herself from the dust 
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of antiquated institutions, girding herself 
for the combat, and going forth conquering 
and to conquer ; and wo unto the man, wo 
unto the dynasty, wo unto the party, and 
wo unto the policy, on whom shall fall the 
scath of her blighting indignation.” 





‘* Behold how great a matter a litle fire 
kindleth.”’ James, 


| These words may not only be applied to 

the tongue, but to the various movements 
of man in his probationary state. Many in- 
cidents, which appear trifling in themselves, 
have led to consequences the most moment 
ous. Thus the loss of a single sail occa- 
sioned the loss of the shoe, the loss of the 
shoe the laming of the horse, the laming of 
the horse the fall of the rider, which ended 
in his death. 

We have known young men, religious 
educated, first depart from the path of 4 
by stepping into a public house with their 
*gay companions to enjoy themselves over a 
friendly bowl. You ask what harn? was 
therein this? Alas! it was the prelade to 
theirruin. They were led, though appa- 
rently against their will, through the various 
scenes of dissipation, till infamy and ever- 
‘Tasting disgrace brought up the rear, * 

We have known young women, possess- 
ing a high and refined sense of virtue and 
decorum, first merely tolerate admirers of a 
doubtful cast, then proceed step by step till 
their habitation become the resort of men 
whe neslected their own families to enjoy 
their society. We are far from supposing 
they were criminally guilty. Bat their im- 
prudence might have kindled a fire which 
miny waters cannot quench. The words 
of the wise man should always be before our 
eyes; nay, they should be written on our 
heartS. He who despises little things shall 
fall by little and little. Monitor. 











These distant Pa- , 


government than in any other part of the | 


empire. There is little national feeling or 
enthusiasm among them; though there are 
some exceptions, where these exist in an in- 
tense degree. In the city, they appear 
fearful and humbled. for the contempt in 
which they are held by the Turks is exces- 
sive, and they often go poorly elad to avoid 
exciting suspicion. Yet it is an interesting 
sight to meet with a Jew wandering with his 
staff in his hand, and a venerable beard 
sweeping hi» bosom, in the rich and silent 
plain of Jericho, on the sides of his native 


Reynolds the Philanthropist.—A lady ap- 
plied to him on behalf of an grphan ; After 


i he had given liberally, she said, “ When 


| he is old enough I will teach him to name 
* Stop,” said 
the good man, * thou art mistaken ; we do 
not thank the clouds for the rain; teach 
_ him to look higher, and thank Him who 
giveth both the clouds and the the rain.” 


The following act of princely liberality 
is recorded by a friend concerning the same 
gentleman :—‘* When Mr. Reynocps resid- 
ed at Coolbrook Dale, in the year 1795, he 
addressed a leiter to some friends in Lon- 
don, stating the impressions made upon his 
mind by the distresses of community, and 
desiring them to draw upon him for such 
sum as they might think proper. They 
complied with his request, and drew ina 
very short time to the extent of Eleven 
Thousand Pounds. It appeared, however, 
that they had not yet taken due measures of 
his liberality ; for in the course of a few 
“months he again wrote, stating that his 
mind was not easy, and his coffers were still 
too full. In consequence they drew for 
Nine Thousand Pounds more.” 


_and thank his benefactor.” 


_ American History.--We have lately beard, 
in a manner and from a source that com- 
mands our belief, that Judge Marshall is 


_ engaged in writing, and indeed is far advane- 


ed, towards completing a history of the 
American goverament, from the adoption of 
the Constitution to the termination of 
Washington’s presidency. How desirable. 
how necessary is such a work, from the pen 
of such a man? Literary accomplishments. 
however amply competent to the task, are 
by no means, the most entitled to the fi «! 





, place in the estimation of thinking and re 


flecting men; moral as well as intellectual 


















qualities are both essential to the due exe- 
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